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le Congregational Christian Commission to Study - 

World Organization makes its first report to the churches. | oat 

We have conceived our task to be that of defining Christian prin- i 
ciples upon which world organization should be based; the exploration ~~ 
of the historic attitudes of our denomination toward American foreign 
policy and the study of concrete proposals for world order in the — 
political, economic and social realm. 

However, such study is ineffective unless its results: touch the minds 
of all the members of our fellowship and are enriched by the think- 
ing of all our people. Therefore, we have encouraged study groups in 
local churches and circulated questionnaires for the polling Of te Soy 
opinion of study groups. 
_ Seventeen hundred copies of our first study packet, “American 
Churches and World Order,”’ have been sold. Undoubtedly the contents 
of each packet have been used by several people. Hundreds of churches 
conducted study groups. 
_ One hundred and twenty-five questionnaires have been returned. 
The analysis of these returns will be pega to the General Council 

n June. : 
This issue of SoctaL ACTION carries a full report of the first area 
of study—Christian Principles and World Order. ae 
The third and last main area to which attention has been | given is — 
that of the actual conditions—political, economic, and other—that 
confront all efforts to achieve world order today. Unlike the first and _ 
second areas, this is one on which highly trained experts have been at 
rk for years, studying and publishing their results. An excellent 
ple of the fruit of such study is contained in two reports of. 
mmission to Study the Organization of Peace, for which funds h 
n provided a the Carnegie Endowment for International 
ertai the » ers are so incisive, clear, ao essential 

tthe 


In what ways have the churches in the United States reacted, before 
and since World War I, to the international relations and policies of 
our government? Only a careful survey of this record can show what 
in actual fact has been the meaning of the familiar principle, affirmed 
alike by Catholics and Protestants in the United States, “the separation 
of church and state.” Such a study has not been made, at least not for 
the Protestant churches. The huge range of materials in the archives 
of American Protestantism has never been explored to find any com- 
prehensive answer to the question, How have American Protestants 
viewed American foreign relations? The job will be done sooner or 
later, through work by scholars of many denominations, quite pos- 
sibly with the help of directors of graduate study at more than one 
university. An important phase of the development of American policy 
and of Protestant church life will thus be cleared up. We shall under- 
stand ourselves better, and frame our future policies more confidently, 
when we know more about what has actually been done in this field 
up to now. 

Meanwhile, a beginning has been made along two lines for the 
record of the Congregational Christian churches. Using material in the 
archives of the American Board, with the help of Dr. Enoch Bell and 
Dr. Hugh Vernon White, Dr. Forrest C. Weir has prepared a pre- 
liminary survey of the vital part played by our foreign missionaries in 
establishing and developing contacts between the United States govern- 
ment and the peoples of other lands. The value of research on this 
line-was attested, before Dr. Weir began work, by the judgments of 
disinterested scholars at Harvard and at Yale, and the discoveries al- 
ready made fully bear out their expectations. 

A second line of study in this same area deals with resolutions and — 
other actions of the General Council and the Executive Committee, — 
respecting American foreign relations and the problems of peace and 
war. A draft covering many such actions since 1870 was prepared by 
Dr. Oscar E, Maurer in 1939, and extended by Dr. Frederick L. Fagley 
in 1940. A summary of some of the more striking of these actions has | 
been made by Dr. Fagley, Dr. John C. Schroeder and Dr. Theodore 
A. Greene. Reports on both of these sets of findings will be made to the 
General Council, and when the studies are completed oy will be 
published in convenient form. 

Our work has just begun. Together, 1 we shall continue to study od 


act that wars may cease and that all men, aver wack) Bea live oiegen 
as the sons of God. | 
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been made by Dr. Fagley, Dr. John C. Schroeder and Dr. Theodore 


A. Greene. Reports on both of these sets of findings will be made to the. 
General Council, and when the studies are completed they will be 
published in convenient form. ea a 

Our work has just begun. Together, we shall continue to study and 
act that wars may cease and that all men, everywhere, may live together 
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A TASK FOR PROTESTANTISM: ~— 
A CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF 


WORLD ORDER 
BYeROBER TL: CALHOUN 


The Roman Catholic Church has a definite conception of 
world order, grounded in its theology and helping to guide its 
practical behavior. The Protestant churches do not. They have 
made various approaches to the problem, but have no common 
answer. They lack not only unity of organization but, on this 
point, unity of tradition and conviction as well. When the 
Pope speaks for Catholics on the subject of world peace, he is 
not simply one man speaking as head of a unified organization. 
He is the interpreter of a deep-rooted, slow-growing, carefully 
thought out tradition. In that tradition, and not merely in the 
fact that the Church has at a given time a single chief spokes- 
man, are based the massive unity, confidence and tenacity that 
so often impress non-Catholic observers. Protestant churches, 
though they are many and have no Pope, could speak on world “a 
peace with similar weight if they shared a clear conception of 9 
its foundations, theologically grounded and generally accepted. :. 
_ At first sight it is surprising that they do not. The Christian a 
pospel by its very nature is concerned with the well-being of all 9 
mankind, and Protestant churches have not been backward in 
bie spread of that gospel through Christian missions around 


the globe. But devotion to the gospel and concern for mankind 
is one thing, and a definite effort to think out and work for 
world order is another. For at least two reasons, Protestantism 
thas been slow to attempt this latter task. First, the separation 
‘of church and state has been vigorously affirmed by major 
Protestant communions. This has meant not only disavowal | 
»f political activity by the churches, but also prevailing dis- _ 
rard of political and economic theory as well. The task of 


church has often been conceived almost wholly in terms of — 
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worship and personal evangelism, the effort to change indi- 
viduals rather than to change the structure of society. Secondly, 
even where the church has been conceived as having an active 
social role, the framework of its activity has usually been 
found within a particular nation rather than in any international 
society. Unlike Catholicism, Protestantism grew up along with 
the plurality of modern nation-states, and has done most of its 
thinking about the social, economic and political orders within 
their limits. Even so modern and cosmopolitan a Protestant 
author as Emil Brunner! has recognized but not explored the 
question of international relations as a problem for theology. 
Liberal Protestant thinkers, indeed, influenced by modern science 
and philosophy, and Anglican thinkers influenced also by the 
Catholic tradition, have made important contributions toward 
defining and attacking the problem. But with all their efforts, 
there is as yet no full-length Protestant doctrine of world order. 


There is urgent need for one. In the first place, the well- 
being of all mankind today is clearly indivisible, and concern 
for human well-being anywhere involves concern for stability 
and justice everywhere. American lives obviously are being 
helped or harmed now by what goes on in front of Moscow, in 
Libya, and along the Burma Road. The lives of Russians, Ger- 
mans, Chinese, likewise, are promptly affected by what is done 
in Washington, Pittsburgh, Detroit. The Christian gospel now 
has to be preached and practiced in a newly interdependent 
world. And this means that it must be newly understood in- 
terms of this newly apparent interdependence. The events of | 
world history have demonstrated beyond possible doubt that a 
new world order must be formed under the mercy of God. If 
the state is a necessary “Order of preservation” against the ten- 
dencies toward anarchy within the confines of the nation, surely. 
an organized world community is a necessary “order of preser-— 
vation” to save men from the anarchy of international life as 
we know it. We can say with all reverence that the creative 
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‘1. See especially The Divine Imperative, one of the most detailed and im ressive Protestant 
studies of Christian ethics and the providential “ordering’’ of society e eel ge 
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work of God cannot stop short at the development of the na- 
tional state without condemning humanity to ruin. 


Secondly, the Protestant churches and certain of the Eastern 
churches are moving, more rapidly than seemed possible a gen- 
eration ago, toward worldwide association among themselves. 
Ecumenicism may be still an unfamiliar word to American ears, 
but it stands for an increasingly evident fact. The ecumenical 
experience of the churches in recent years has shattered the 
complacent nationalism that has been the bane of Protestantism. 
Many Protestants are becoming acutely aware that the Christian 
Church in some real sense is “one o’er all the earth.” It is a 
Church, moreover, that is developing a more inclusive measure | 
of responsibility for the worldwide social, economic and poli- 
tical aspects of our common life. : 


_ “It is not enough to say that if we change the individual we 
will of necessity change the social order. That is a half truth, ¢ 
For the social order is not entirely made up of individuals now 
living It is made up of inherited attitudes which have come 
down from generation to generation through customs, laws, 
institutions, and these exist in large measure independently of 
individuals now living. Change those individuals and you do 
not necessarily change the social order unless you organize . 
_ those changed individuals into collective action in a wide- scale. oe 
frontal attack upon those corporate evils.” am 


_ This does not mean that the primary business of the church 
is politics or economics, nor that Christians are as such com- 
ted to any particular form of political or economic organiza- 

(though some forms are clearly unsuitable to Christian 
living). It does mean that the church is vitally concerned with P 
th xisting international anarchy, and committed to work for 
atever Sort a world order sae Hes, the a fer of Leh and | ing 
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Milestones—Oxford and Madras 


In two worldwide ecumenical conferences held on the verge of 
the present war, at Oxford in 1937 and at Madras in 1938, 
this issue was faced in memorable fashion. There Christians 
stood, with full consciousness, in the midst of one of the great 
crises of human history. The long armistice after 1918 was 
drawing to a close. Ethiopia and Spain had already been vio- 
lated. The Japanese marched into North China while the Ox- 
ford Conference was in session. Every one knew that the at- 
tempt to build durable peace on a mass of unresolved post-war 
conflicts had failed, and Christian talk about peace sounded 
more and more hollow. Politically, the world was cracking open. 


 Theologically and ethically, the church itself was about equal- 
ly full of tensions. Anglo-American liberals were being de- 
nounced by neo-orthodox theologians, and were fighting back. 
The papacy was on better terms with Mussolini and Franco 
than with Protestant and Orthodox fellow-Christians. Churches 
in the Orthodox tradition were consumed by fear and hatred 
of Russian communism at the very moment that some Amer- 
icans were hailing it as “the good news of the new age.” 


On the specific problems of war and peace, these inner divi- _ 
sions were plainly evident. Some held that the church as such — 
has no responsibility for world organization to check war, since 
war is the outcome of human sin and can be checked only by 
the spiritual redemption of men. Others held that war is itself 4 
the chief sin, and the church has direct responsibility for help-— 
ing put an end to it. Some felt keenly the need of their own na- 
tions for the aid of the churches in building national morale for 
the imminent conflict. But they and others felt no less keenly the 


distrusted the churches’ oft-proclaimed revolt against war ag 
simply an effort to maintain the status guo. Others recognized 
that Christian pacifism when thoughtfully based on biblical 
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In this tangle of cross-currents, there seemed little chance 
that Oxford and Madras could say anything substantial about 
world order that would not be promptly discredited by division 
within the church, and by the outbreak of another shattering 
war. Yet, in fact, they succeeded in planting milestones for 
Christian thought and action that have helped prepare the 
church for realistic action today. No creed or Christian affirma- 
tion in many years has been more widely influential than the 
Oxford statement on war. And more important than any specific 
statement was the strengthening of ecumenical consciousness 
and of the actual basis for such consciousness of worldwide 
community in the church. This was due in part to the geograph- 
ical scope of the Christian movement represented in the con- 

_ ferences, now literally worldwide. It was due even more to the 
growing commitment of the churches thus represented to their 
God-given mission to all mankind, transcending national tra- 
dition and divisive barriers. “We meet at a time when mankind 
is oppressed with perplexity and fear... . Yet we do not take 

_up our task as bewildered citizens of our several nations . . . ; 

we take it up as Christians, to whom is committed ‘the word 

_of reconciliation.’”’ ““We do not call the world to be like our- Es: 

selves, for we are already too like the world. . . . The call to 

ourselves and to the world is to Christ.” “In consonance with me 
its nature as true community, the church will call the nations _ 
to order their lives as members of the one family of God. The 

“universal church, surveying the nations of the world, in every 

one of which it is now planted and rooted, must pronounce a 

condemnation of war unqualified and unrestricted. War can 

occur only as a fruit and manifestation of sin. This truth is 

‘unaffected by any question of what may be the duty of a na- 

ion which has to choose between entry upon war and a course 

which it believes to be a betrayal of right, or what may be the 
duty of a Christian citizen whose country is involved in war. The 
condemnation of war stands, and also the obligation to seek — 
way of freeing mankind from its physical, moral and — 
spiritual ravages.” . ‘s Sek oy . 
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But: “To condemn war is not enough. Many situations con- 
ceal the fact of conflict under the guise of outward peace. 
Christians must do all in their power to promote among the 
nations justice and peaceful cooperation, and the means of 
peaceful adjustment to altering conditions. . . . The insistence 
upon justice must express itself in a demand for such mitiga- 
tion of the sovereignty of national states as is involved in the 
abandonment by each of the claim to be judge in its own cause. 
We recognize the state as being in its own sphere the highest 
authority... . But as all authority is from God, the state stands 
under his judgment. God is himself the source of justice, of 
which the state is not lord but servant.” 


The convictions thus summarized, about the state, interna- 
tional society, war, the need for world order, and the church’s 
task were developed more fully in the conference reports of 
Section 2 on Church and State, and Section 5 on the Universal 
Church and the World of Nations.’ The report of Section 5 con- © 
tained the most widely quoted statement the conference pro- 
duced. It was this paragraph: 


Wars, the occasions of war, and all situations which conceal the 
fact of conflict under the guise of outward peace, are marks of a 
world to which the Church is charged to proclaim the Gospel of 
redemption. War involves compulsory enmity, diabolical outrage 
against human personality, and a wanton distortion of the truth. 
War is a particular demonstration of the power of sin in this world, 
and a defiance of the righteousness of God as revealed in Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified. No justification of war must be allowed to 
conceal or minimize this fact. (162. Italics in the original.) 


No attempt was made to disguise the “agonizing perplexity 
of the Christian whose country is involved in war” (163), the — 
difficulties of establishing political world order (156-7), and — 
the inadequacy of the latter by itself, even if it were established — 
(155, 158). The life and message of the church is needed, no E 
less than the development of international organization. “AIL 


hee ponerse the Oxford Conference, in The oe Conference: gs ad Report, 


3. See especially op. cit., pp. 66, 71, 157-9, 162-7. 3 5s iB 
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law, international as well as national, must be based on a com- 
mon ethos, that is, a common foundation of moral convictions. 
To the creation of such a common foundation in moral convic- 
tion the church, as a supra-national society with a profound 
sense of the historical realities and of the worth of human per- 
sonality, has a great contribution to make.” 
By the time of the Madras Conference, in December, 1938, 
the dark clouds of world war had moved ominously nearer. 
The affirmations of that conference display at once stark real- 
ism, conviction of the need for world order, and indomitable . 
Christian faith. “In every country the fact of war or the fear of — 


it casts its paralyzing shadow over human hope. .. . We do not : 
_kaow the man wise enough to have saved the world from its , 
present sufferings... . But... there is One . . . who cannot i 
_ know defeat. . . . Men and women still go forth as faithful and si 


untiring ambassadors of Christ.” The Oxford statement on 
war was reaffirmed, and the conference declared again: “Justice 
_ among nations will involve some qualification of the sovereign-- 
_ ty of the state in its international relations. . . . An effective sys- 
_ tem of international organization is necessary to provide peace- 
ful and legal means for political and economic change. .. .’* 
_- Both Oxford and Madras gave attention mainly to the impli- 
cations of a Christian faith whose nature and content they took _ 
for granted. The Edinburgh Conference of 1937, coordinate 
with Oxford, set forth more explicitly the groundwork thus: 
_ assumed. But the Edinburgh statements are at no point directly : 
‘concerned with the problem of world order. The effort to show 
w Christian faith provides a distinctive basis for the task — 
ich both Oxford and Madras insist on as an urgent duty ky 
hurch universal is still to be made. The first paper in the 
it study i is meant to contribute toward such an effort. ; 
ord and Madras, “moreover, alte with LENE is of We 
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assume “the separation of church and state,” there is need for 

~a realistic account of the way in which the policy and relation- 
ships of the United States with respect to other countries have 
actually been viewed and perhaps influenced by churches in the 
United States. This is virtually unexplored territory. 


_ Finally, there is need for an equally realistic survey of the 
-ptesent world situation in which the churches’ contribution to 
world order has to be made. What are the resources and what 
are the obstacles we confront, the geographic, economic, poli- 
tical, and cultural factors that condition the drive toward a 
better organization of international living? Many competent 
studies have been published and many more are in progress in | 
this field. The summary (see page 38) of the work done by the 

Commission to Study the Organization of Peace indicates some 
of the findings of expert students with which we as church — 

members and citizens must come to grips. 
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CHRISTIAN FAITH AND 
WORLD ORDER 


BY ROBERT L. CALHOUN 
oy | , JOHN C. BENNETT 
: | THEODORE C. HUME 


_ What are the Christian principles by which our 
Riess “to world order must be guided? The ans 
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CHRISTIAN FAITH IS UNIVERSAL 


The basis of the church and of all its proper thought and ac- 
tion is Christian faith in God as revealed in Jesus Christ. Such 
faith is not simply a particular act. It is a basic disposition, a 
“set” or direction of will, mind, and heart. Christian faith in 
God is being able to recognize and trust with one’s whole life 
the Divine Being disclosed, with the startling vividness of a 
lightning flash, in the life, death, and triumph of Jesus of 
Nazareth: the Being of sovereign power and infinite metcy 
whom we have learned to call the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. From this basic disposition will spring particular 
acts of obedience, trust, and love, and particular beliefs about 
God and man. But the disposition itself is deeper than all these 
acts and beliefs. It is quickened in men by the active presence of 
God somewhat as life is quickened in seeds by the sun and rain. 


1. Christian faith is for all sorts of men 


Now this disposition, and the acts and beliefs that spring . 
from it, are the source of all that is distinctively Christian in 
human living. And in principle they are available for men of __ - 
every race, class, and nation. Such faith springs up wherever ca 
_ God makes himself known and evokes a whole-hearted re 
sponse, among rich or poor, literate or illiterate, of any race a 
~ or people. Jesus makes this plain once for all. A tough Roman 
_ captain and a shady tax-collector, agents of foreign oppression; 
a woman of Syro-Phoenicia and a Samaritan traveler, foreign- 
ets scorned by patriotic Jews; harlots and day laborers, rich 
Pharisees, revolutionary Zealots, and simple householders: ~ 
: among such motley folk Jesus made friends and discovered — 
faith in God. To genteel church members and ardent national- 
7 ists, that was one of the scandals of his life. 


_ When the Christian gospel moved out into that melting e- 

of races.and cultures, the Mediterranean empire, this same dis- 
regard of national, racial, and class differences helped make 
a new as of Bae in an elt og wend oe full ons 
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competing religions. There were nature and folk religions, 
political cults, philosophical schools, mystery brotherhoods, 
each with its own appeal to nation, race, or class. But Christian 
preachers, to the disgust of their opponents, made converts 
everywhere: at first in the kitchen among the slaves, as likely 
as not, and then in the parlor, the university, and the palace. 
Christian faith, in principle, has always been for all men. 


2. Christianity has gradually become worldwide 
The Early Church 
In point of fact, the realization of this principle and all it 

means has not come at one stroke, but has grown gradually . 

through the centuries. It has grown largely through the opera- ’ 
_ tion of a powerful missionary impulse that has reached out, ie 

century after century, into wider and wider human areas. The z 

story of the expansion of Christianity is being told on a grand 5 

scale for the first time, in our own day.’ Now for the first time = 
_ the expanding circle has become firmly established in all the 

greater cultural areas on earth. The movement of expansion — ~ 
and multiplication turns back upon itself toward more closely = 
knit unity, and the first outlines of a truly universal Christianity 
begin to appear. 

The Christian movement began as a revolutionary sect within 
Judaism, a little company of men and women convinced that the _ 
_ promised Messiah had come and the earthly manifestation of — 
the Kingdom of God had begun, with the end of the age not 
_ far off. This was language that only Jews could understand. - 
But from the very beginning, Gentiles also were listening, and — 
_ the new gospel was preached to them also in language taken ~ 
largely from their own experience. The Jewish Messiah became, — 
in St. Paul’s words, the Lord of salvation from sin and death, — 
the fulfilment of Gentile as well as Jewish hopes. He became, in 
writings of St. John, the incarnate Word of God, the life- 
pimcple of truth nd order throughout the world. Faith — 
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in him, and in his Father, was open to all men who had ears to 
hear. Thus, before the first generation of Christians had entirely 
passed away, their gospel had been stated in universal terms. 
But their actual community was far from universal. It was 
still a tiny sect, despised and sometimes persecuted, in a 
sprawling but small-scale Roman empire. Moreover, for several 
strong reasons the Christians-tended to keep themselves sepa- 
rate, not to enter fully into the life even of the small world 
around them. They worshipped one God and one Lord, as 
against the many gods and lords of the empire; they expected 
the speedy end of this world, which only true believers could 
survive; and they looked with distrust and often with loathing 
on pagan ways and the world to which they were tied. Christians 
had to be in the world, indeed, but not of it. The missionary 
9 impulse to extend their way of faith and life strongly forbade 
any mere withdrawal. They worked often with fanatical zeal 
. to win over the people who would listen. But they did not try 
% to change the basic patterns of the Roman world. That proud 
_ political and social structure was assumed to be permanent until 
% _ the end of the age, when everything would be violently changed 
a by the irresistible power of God. The church was simply a 
Noah's ark of salvation in a world about to be drowned in 
final ruin. . 

As time went on and the end did not come, this view of both 
church and world was outgrown. Each came to seem more like 
the other. The empire became nominally Christian, giving the — 
church the status of an established, state-supported institution. 
The church likewise took a larger part in secular affairs, and 

when the Roman government in the West collapsed, the Latin — 
church took on many of its duties and functions. The two were — 
still kept distinct. But it was held now that even the secular 
world, of government, business, education, and home life, had 1 
a God-given structure, “the law: of nature,” to which it must — 
try to conform. The church proclaimed this divinely | ordained a 
natural morality or law, and the duty of oe Coe to. it, f and 1 4 
also oes the Bove ae administered he 
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divine “grace,” by which alone men received power to live up to 
the law, and to go beyond its requitements toward perfection. 

Church and world thus dovetailed together made up a new 
whole called Christendom: the nominally Christian world of 
mediaeval Europe, over against the infidel or pagan world of 
Arabs, Jews; and unconverted tribes. Mediaeval “Christendom” 
was a bigger world than the old Roman empire had ever been, 
and in it the church was concerned not simply to keep its own 
purity but to zmprove the structure of economics, politics, and 
social life as well. On the other hand, Christendom was still 
an unsuspectedly small part of the inhabited earth, not well 
organized, and very imperfectly Christian. It thought of itself, 
however, as essentially permanent—a new and “holy” Roman 
empire, more final than the old, a bigger and better Maginot 
line against barbarism, heresy, and all unwanted change. While 
it lasted, the old missionary drive to conquer new territories 
found little scope. The church was busy maintaining and trying 
to improve the existing order at home. 


Since the Reformation z 

: " : ie 

_ Then came the explosive times of the Renaissance and Refor- 

_ mation, when new continents and forgotten civilizations were a 
_ discovered; new tools and exciting new knowledge were poured - 
; a F ee 
into the lives of everyday people; new economic resources, poli- 


tical loyalties, moral insights, and religious demands swept over 
the fortified structures of both church and world and washed _ 
great sections.of them away. “Christendom” was no longer even 
apparently one durable whole. Politically it broke into dozens __ 
of nationalities, among which ‘gradually emerged the strong _ 
- competing nation-states of our time. Spiritually it broke into 
_ dozens of churches and sects, that maintained various degrees _ 

_of communion with one another and of contact with the secular 
institutions of. government, business, and education. Eastern 
hodox Catholicism, in the territories dominated by Slavs and 
rks, was least promptly affected by the new upheavals in the — 
Roman Catholicism valiantly sought (with a good meas- 
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ure of success in most of the countries that had formed the old 
Roman empire and shared its traditions) to hold its ground 
beliind lines of doctrine and discipline still more rigidly drawn. 
Protestantism in its plurality of forms concerned itself actively 
and more or less effectively with the new problems of life in 
the modern world of national politics, capitalistic industry, and 
experimental science. The feudalistic unity of mediaeval Chris- 
tendom was gone, and dynamic new unities were fast emerging. 
4 At the same time, this new many-centered Christendom found 
| itself suddenly confronting nine-tenths of a planet scarcely 


E touched by Christianity, and for the most part hitherto un- 
. known. In both Catholic and Protestant circles the missionary 
2 impulse was released again with growing power, this time for 
n a‘teally worldwide task. Among the first to follow the globe- 
a girdling discoverers were Christian missionaries intent on 
a preaching to new multitudes and making here and there new 
‘a converts. Yet their efforts for a long while were still directed 
Se to bringing individuals and families into the church, not to 


changing the basic organization of the world. When at length, 

in our own time, Christian preachers were joined by Christian 

doctors, teachers, and social workers, and began to get support 

on the ground from Christian or other friendly statesmen, the 

Christian missionary movement became in fact what it had al- 

_ ways been in principle, an effort both to preach the gospel and 
to help change the world. eg 
A similar transformation from local or national to world- — 

wide orientation is coming over many of the churches at home. 
Since the Reformation and the rise of nation-states, traditional ~ 
_ Protestant thought has tended to regard these states as final, — 
and to shape its thought on the assumption that they are divine- 
__ ty ordained as a permanent framework of secular living. With- 
in each nation, Protestant theology has given attention to prob- 
lems of economic and political order as these appear to Chris- 
___ tian thought; but since one nation differs strongly from another — 
‘at the present stage of history, each nation has produced its 
own kind of theological assumptions about social order. Amer- 
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ican Protestants have taken for granted political democracy and 
the separation of church and state; British thinkers have as- 
sumed political democracy and an established church with an 
active voice in public affairs; German Lutherans have thought 
in terms of political authoritarianism and an established church 
carefully excluded from political activity; and so on. For tea- 
sons already noticed, this nationalistic limitation on Christian 
thinking is no longer tolerable. The Protestant churches are in- 
creasingly aware of the whole world as their living space, and 
there is need of a full-length Protestant doctrine of world order. 
At least three strong influences are urging us to develop one, 
and providing essential materials for it. 
(1) Catholic thought, with its assumptions drawn largely 
from the time when a united Christendom was a controlling 
idea and, within limits, an accomplished fact, is becoming bet- 
ter known and, in some respects, more influential among Protes- 
tant theologians. The great Catholic doctrine of universal law, 
valid for all nations and superior to all human law, underlies 
the widely read pronouncements of Pope Benedict XV and 
Pope Pius XII on world peace, and the work of able scholastic j 
_ thinkers and active committees of Roman Catholic clergy and 3 
- laymen devoted to its realization. This doctrine had a major ~ 

place in early Calvinism, as well as in Catholicism, and there a 
are signs that it is again becoming indispensable. 

2) The ethical principles of Protestantism, as distinct from _ 
its traditional theological doctrines of social order, are clearly — 
universal in their demands. Justice and love are required with 
respect to all men, not simply to those of one’s own nation, and 
any existing political or economic arrangement that stands in _ 
the way must be judged wrong. This involves a quest for a 
world order in which national differences will no longer be 
moral barriers to full Christian living. In our time it is so ob- 

vious that the national state is itself the most potent source of 
anarchy in the world that theology is forced out of the grooves _ 
by which it has been limited. International war is so clearly a_ 
ce of bitter moral conflict for the Christian conscience that — 
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the Christian cannot be satisfied with social doctrines which are 
limited by the horizons of nationalism. 

(3) The Protestant churches and certain of the Eastern 
Orthodox churches, as we have seen, are actively rediscovering 
the grounds of unity among themselves, and developing new 
forms of association. The movement to reestablish ecumenical 
or universal Christian life carries with it an implied demand for 

_a worldwide Christian society. As in the middle ages one Church 
demanded one Christendom in Europe, so for the coming years 
our closer approach to one diversified but united worldwide 
Church demands a Christian approach to world order. 


FOUR AFFIRMATIONS OF CHRISTIAN 
FAITH 


Christian faith has the resources for the development of a 
philosophy of life that can undergird such a new world order. 
To most modern Christians who have been committed for years. 
to the cause of peace these resources, when reduced to theolog- 
ical and ethical principles, will seem familiar convictions that 
& have always been taken for granted. Yet, in relation to the 
common practice of mankind, they are revolutionary principles. 


1. The Universal Sovereignty and Fatherhood of God 
The perception that God is no tribal deity but the Lord of © 
all nations is old and deeply rooted in the Hebrew-Christian — 
= _ tradition. The stubbornness of tribalism even within the Chris- — 
tian Church has prevented the glory of this Christian affirma- 
tion about God from being fully realized. But the teaching is _ 
mM a there in the Bible to judge the nations and the Church. What 
_ Amos saw when he oie i the name of Soe “Ate ie ae as th 
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which men have chosen. It is affirmed as an existing reality 
which they have found confronting them. Men have always 
preferred to believe in tribal gods, whose special favorites they 
and their own peoples can be. It 75 not comforting to the egoism 
of a human group to think of itself as on the same footing with 
all other human groups before a universal Sovereign. But Chris- 
tian faith, centered in Jesus Christ, is constrained to believe in 
God as the Ruler and Father of all peoples. 

This does not mean an aloof, impersonal God of the universe 
who is above all human divisions because he is indifferent to 
them. The God of Christian faith is the active sovereign and 
the redeeming father of all men and nations within their his- 
torical existence. If this be true, it is impossible for him to be 
indifferent to the endless fratricidal wars in which men ate 
caught. He is no God of war but the God who seeks the uni- 
versal community of men and who wills the conditions neces- 
sary for such community. Those necessary conditions are inter- ef 
national institutions and agencies that will make it possible to A 
settle disputes peaceably, to provide channels of cooperation, to : 
develop a dynamic system of law. His power and justice as 
‘Sovereign; moreover, are balanced and completed by his re- 
deeming love as Father. His understanding of human frailty, 
forgiveness of human sin, and regeneration of human life take 
“no account of national boundaries or racial lines. His judg- 


b 5 : 
ment and his mercy alike are for all men. 


2. The unity of humanity in relation to God 


_ A corollary of the universal sovereignty and fatherhood of 
God is the Christian faith in the unity of the human race. In- 
deed it is hardly more than another way of saying the same 
ing. Christians have always recognized this essential human 
ty. The story of creation and the fall, connected as it was 
th Adam who was thought to be an historical figure, hasbeen 
dramatic way of emphasizing this human unity. Men are one 

in the fact that they have all been created in God's image, 
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of the individual and his right to freedom to live his life in ac- 
cordance with his understanding of his loyalty to God. The 
dignity of the individual is derived from his relation to God, 
and his freedom is the freedom to act responsibly. But for us 
the important fact is that the individual is not “the creature of 
the state” nor of any earthly power. 

The importance of this principle for world order is threefold. 
(1) It sets limits upon the state in relation to its own citizens. 
Where such limits are present there is less danger that the state 
will assume that it is above all claims of morality in dealing 
with other states. The state limited at home will not be in the 
full sense an absolute state abroad, and it will be a potential 
member of a world society. (2) Individuals who have freedom 
to think and speak and act in terms of standards which are 
above the state will do much to keep the state under criticism. 
There is then at least an opportunity for the development of a — 
national temper that acknowledges universal laws to which the 
state is subject, an ethos which can become the background of a 
world order. (3) Concern for the individual as a person at 
home is favorable to concern for the individual as a person — 
abroad, and hence to respect for the just rights of the citizens — 
of other nations. In general it should be said that there is a — 

_ close~affinity between Christian individualism and Christian — 

universalism. It is no accident that each of the totalitarian states | 
me that reject reverence for law combines a contempt for the riehe 
of its own citizens as individuals with a complete disloyalty — 

_ to the claims of universal humanity. Christian faith affirms tha : 
_all men alike are created to love and serve one God. 4 

They are one also in the fact that vithout exceptio 
sinners. This doctrine of-the u f sin ha impc 

#e tant bearing the probl 
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this war will be less disastrous than those which followed the 
last war, it is that more Christians than ever before realize that 
their own nations share in the common sin of which this war 
is so tragic a symptom. 


Men are declared to be one, finally, in relation to redemption. 
God’s saving work through the incarnation was intended for 
all humanity. Perhaps it is fortunate from this point of view 
that Jesus was a Jew, rejected even by his own people, and not 
a member of one of the races which now have most power in 
the world! As Paul says, all men are one “in Christ Jesus,” who 
is the representative and center not of any people but of all 
peoples. The dark doctrine of double predestination, implicit in 
some other aspects of Pauline thought, did regard the human 
ace as divided, from God's point of view, into the chosen and 
the rejected. But this division had nothing to do with the human 
divisions which create our international problems, and the doc- | 
trine itself has largely passed from the thought of the Church. _ 
Karl Barth stated in words that should ring in the ears of 


American Christians: ‘He who died on the Cross died for . 
Hitler too, and even more for all those bewildered men who Fe 
“voluntarily or involuntarily serve under his banner.’”” No man, ad 


however savage or sinful or misguided, stands outside the range 
of God’s mercy. The missionary movement which preceded the 
trend toward political internationalism is perhaps the greatest 
‘evidence that Protestantism has taken seriously the unity of 
smankind. ei 
This human unity, known to Christian faith, is known also 
iden scientific inquiry and through the common experiences 
f human fellowship. Humanity is one from the point of view 
of biology. Humanity is one from the point of view of its fate- 
ul interdependence, which this generation understands better 
han any of its predecessors. Humanity is one to the eye of i: 
mpathy which, especially in a time of natural disaster, will 
d money, labor, and even life to rescue human victims with- 
enquiring about their origin. Humanity is one in the com- 
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munity of human fellowship which, as a matter of common ex- 
perience, crosses the lines of nationality and race. 

It is fortunate that so large a part of the human race is at 
times, at least, aware of this unity of mankind even apart from 
the direct influence of Christian faith. Indeed, it would be hope- 
less to try to organize the world in the interests of peace if 
Christian insights did not at this central point find support in 
a much wider human experience. The awareness of this es- 
sential unity of humanity goes far to reduce the importance 
of nationality and to prepare the minds of men for loyalties 
which extend beyond humanity. “Even on the creative level 
[level of creation?] we can learn that men are made for each 
other; that even nations and empires can find neither their 
fullest development nor their true peace apart from the widest 


5 and fullest practicable cooperation.” (Ferré) 
st 3. The ecumenical nature of the Church 
: The Church by its very nature was intended to be one. Its 
= unity has been broken in a more disastrous fashion by the 
bs division between natians—especially in time of war—than by 
% sectarian or theological divisions. There is no reason to belittle 


or to condone the disunity that has an ecclesiastical basis; but 
frequently it has been possible to develop unity of spirit and 
even a large measure of active cooperation across ecclesiastical 
frontiers. By contrast, the division between the churches of 
Germany and Japan, on the one hand, and the churches of 
America and England, on the other, is so deep that the Chris- 
tian integrity of each church is seriously undermined. 
Fortunately Christians in these nations now at war have 50 
recently shared many of the same ecumenical experiences that 
_ today they know what they have temporarily lost, and when the 
war is over they will seek to regain the Christian fellowship. 
that war has severed. The recognition of the fact that fellow 
Christians in enemy countries remain loyal to Christ and his 
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of war is precious. But obviously, from the point of view of the 
Church, its real significance is that it points beyond the war to 
the kind of Christian fellowship which should exist and which 
can exist only when there is no “compulsory enmity.” 
The ecumenical nature of the Church is not only a ground 
on which to argue for proposals for world order; it is also an 
essential support for world order. As the Oxford Conference 
said: “The fact of the ecumenical character of the church car- 
ties with it the important consequence that the church brings to 
the task of achieving a better international order an insight 
which is not to be derived from ordinary political sources. To 
those who are struggling to realize human brotherhood in a 
world where disruptive nationalism and aggressive imperialism 
make such brotherhood seem unreal, the church offers not an . 
ideal but a fact, man united not by his aspiration but by the : 
love of God.” “ahi 


4. The Christian ethic of love 


_ This fourth principle may be regarded as a restatement of 
the second from the point of view of the obligation of the 
individual Christian. The love of the Christian for his neighbor Bish 
is an answering love that, whether he knows it or not, is evoked ie 
in the first place by God's love for men. Christian love knows 
no boundaries of nation or race. As has been suggested, the de- = 
mands of Christian love have from the beginning been in con- ; 
‘flict with the demands of citizenship in national states even 
when these latter demands have been given theological sanction. 
‘We cannot here settle the question of pacifism. It is possible 
to say that there is a conflict between war and Christian love 
‘without deciding whether or not there may not be patterns of 
life the acceptance of which is even more inconsistent with 
Christian love. The Oxford Conference spoke for us all, what- _ 
er our views about pacifism in general or about this war in 
ular, in the words already quoted.’ These are strong words — 
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as a Church. They are no less true in 1942 than they were in 
1937. Certainly it is clear that the development of forms of 
world order which alone promise deliverance from war is im- 
plied in Christian love. We cannot begin to have an easy con- 
science as Christians so long as we as citizens are forced to 
regard any other people as enemies and to deal with them as 
though they were not persons. 


“RELATION OF CHRISTIAN FAITH TO 
CURRENT PROPOSALS* 


It is possible now to ask what bearing these primary Chris- 
tian beliefs have upon the problems we face in seeking world — 
order. Four great principles have been noticed: the sovereignty 
of God, the unity of mankind in nature, sinfulness, and redeem- 
ability, the ecumenical or worldwide nature of Christian com- _ 
munity, and the universal reference of an ethic of love. If these — 
are presuppositions for Christian thought and life, what con- 
sequences follow with respect to the areas of life and thought 
in which all of us, Christian or not, are bound up together? 
ee Our concern here is not to work out detailed plans for world : 
order. It is rather to recognize some of the “middle axioms” 
: _ that seem to govern any distinctively Christian approach to such — 
Oe planning. Before we can tell whether a given proposal among — 
Be” the scores that have been and will be made is in line with the — 
demands of Christian faith, we must have before us not only 
general principles but also some more specific ones, derived — 
from the former and closer to the detailed plans we are called | 
upon to judge. We shall examine in turn the relation of Chris- 
tian faith to political, economic, and social order, and to ethical 
and scientific thought concerning these fields. 
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and around national states. Their forms of government differ 
widely, but the primary functions of government are much the 
Same everywhere: “the preservation of public order, the main- 
tenance of economic opportunity, the safeguarding of public 
health and welfare, and the direction of population move- 
ments.” In a sense, the task of government is to achieve and - 
maintain a suitable balance of order and freedom, among indi- 
viduals and groups intent upon all sorts of activities and goals. 
The state is, in principle, the wielder of power to control the 
overt acts of any of the groups within its jurisdiction suffi- 
ciently to keep them from unduly encroaching on one another. 
This power it must exercise in accordance with public law, to 
which its own officers are responsible. Only thus is justice ap- 
proximated and the welfare of individuals and minorities safe- 
guarded. 

The emergence of nation-states at the end of the middle 
ages was a great advance in the practical achievement of politi- 
cal order in the West. They brought under responsible control 
larger segments of western society than feudalism had ever 
‘succeeded in governing effectively. But today those same na- 

ional states have themselves become foci of world anarchy. 
Each has claimed for itself absolute sovereignty: the power to 
decide for itself, without regard to any higher authority, what <e 
it will and will not do. , 
For Christian faith, the sovereignty of the state 1s limited in 
principle by the sovereignty of God. It is a natural inference 
‘rom the fact that God is the universal Lord of history that 
every state is subject to God’s will, and not simply to its own. 
This is of capital importance for the problem of world order. 
‘The chief obstacle to world order today is the claim to suprem- 
acy that each state makes for itself, the difficulty that each state 
s in recognizing a responsibility for the welfare of people 
yond its frontiers. Christian citizens within each state must 
enize in principle that the authority of the state is condi- 
al on its fidelity to a vocation that is God-given, not man- 
the vocation ‘to maintain justice and the common good. 
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There is no basis in Christian faith for any idea of the absolute 
sovereignty of the state. 

It is in a special way the function of the church within each 
nation to remind the state and the people of the nation of their 
responsibility to God above the state, and for humanity beyond 
the nation. The freedom of the church to speak to the state and 
to the nation in terms of its own Christian perspective is the 
surest guarantee that in each nation there will be a voice that 
speaks for the interests of humanity and not merely for the im- 
mediate interests of the nation. Doubtless it is true that there 
is a fair weather basis for world order in that each nation 
has a selfish interest in peace and security, and that there are 
times when these national interests more or less closely coin- 
cide. But there is serious question whether such world 
order, growing out of a temporary harmony of national inter- 

7 ests, would long survive if there were not an important body 
z of opinion in each nation that seeks first the good of humanity, 
s and influences the conscience of its own nation as a whole. For 
national interests are fluid and dynamic, not fixed; and unless 
they are constantly corrected by reference to a more inclusive - 
demand, they get out of harmony and make trouble once more. — 
How is such an inclusive demand to be made effective? The 
actual situation we confront is not one in which a ready sacrifice 
of national self-interest: to international welfare can be ex-_ 
pected. To an unprecedented degree the present period of his- _ 
tory attests the solidarity of the human race, the indivisibility — 
of peace, the interdependence of the destinies of all men. But 
equally and tragically it discloses the selfishness, cruelty, cal- 
lousness and hypocrisy of men, when their untamed or per-_ 
verted desires are massed together in collective Oppression, d 
in wat. If such corporate anarchy is to be curbed in the 
future, it must be through an extension of political order 
yond national lines. ae hid b iraner 


_ World Government _ Fa 
At least a minimum of world government i 
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out seeking to judge in advance its general form (federal union, 
world-state, league) nor the poverimental types that may be 
represented in its component parts (democracy, dominion, cor- 
porative state, soviet republic) , it may be agreed that a minimal 
requirement for order would be the curtailment of the claim of 
any national state to unlimited sovereignty. Certain political 
functions (e.g., defense against territorial aggression) must 
be intrusted to international government, while other functions 
continue to be performed by the national states. The need 
for flexibility, in the world of nations, may be met by the 
creation of some representative form of world-assembly or 
world-parliament, with legislative power to alter existing poli- 
tical arrangements to accotd with changed conditions (of cli- 
“mate, economic resources, political maturity, educational pro- 
“gress). Acceptance of a basic code of international law must 
be required of all constituent national states, and judicial bodies 


qualified to interpret such law must be established, and vested oa 
with suitable authority. Within such a framework, many sorts a 
of special agencies devoted to advancing: the general welfare < 


Bon operate effectively. 

4 That the establishment of such international government will 
_be easy nobody believes. That it is possible cannot be proved 
n advance, any more than the possibility of national govern- 
ment could be proved until men took the risks of trying it. 
From the standpoint of Christian faith, two things can be said 
with some confidence. Political world organization is not enough = 
to ensure that men will live by the demands of the Christian 
‘ethic, any more than national government does so. But such 
world organization, making due place for both order and free- 
dom, is called for at the present are of history by Christian 
z010§ by and ethics alike. 
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in fact a concern for one of the essential conditions of world 
order. There is no greater obstacle to world order than the con- 
flicting economic interests of the nations. The acid test of Chris- 
tian concern for the real welfare of the neighbor, of all neigh- 
bors without discrimination, is the willingness to accept policies 
that have objective justice on their side, as well as compassion, 
but which conflict with the interests of one’s own nation or 
class. Christianity is always relevant to man’s need for bread. 
“Christianity resolutely interprets economic resources as means 
and media of fellowship.” (Ferré) There is a degree of Chris- 
tian materialism which is in sharp contrast to all would-be 
spiritual religions which are escapes from the mundane strug- 
gles for bread. Also, there is in the Christian faith in God as 
the creator a conviction that all the resources of the earth are 
God’s gifts to all his children, and that they are not intended 
to be exploited in the interests of any empires or privileged 
classes within empires. The health of international society de- 
pends upon the presence within it of many people who think 
in terms of the economic welfare of persons as persons, regard- 
less of their race or nationality. The Christian can recognize that 
whatever may be his view of the particular policies that should 
accompany the “Atlantic Charter,” the statement of the Pres- 
ident and the Prime Minister that they seek a peace “which will 
afford assurance that all the men in all the lands may live out 
their lives in freedom from fear and want” is a statement in — 
accord with authentic Christian morality, and it is one to which’ 
Christians should seek to hold all those in power who have 
taken responsibility for it. . - 
Once more it is important not to minimize the difficulties of 
putting this principle into practice. “Freedom from fear and 
want” can be had for “all the men in all the lands” only if those 
in the lands now most favored by nature and technical progress 
can be brought to share their privileges. Like restriction of na 5 
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special interests and advantages for the common good. As 
political self-interest, so here it may be argued that to giv 
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immediate advantage may well lead to greater advantage in 
the long run, through the avoidance of recurrent war that blasts 
away in a year the savings of many years. Most businessmen 
prefer peace, just as most plain people do. But the long view 
of enlightened self-interest is not to be counted on too heavily 
when the time comes once more to mark out the patterns for 
world trade. Some measure of international supervision is 
needed to bring into rough balance the conditions under which 
access to raw materials, export and import of finished goods, 
exchange of currencies, and migration of peoples can go on. 
No nation will voluntarily yield full control of these vital fac- 
tors in its economic life to a world agency. But all nations must 
face sooner or later the question whether unregulated inequality 
and conflict are worth what they cost. me 

The problem is given especial urgency in our day by the ex- 
istence of huge business empires that cut across national lines 
and engage among themselves in struggles for power. These 
cartels or international trusts have been able often to make 
profits from both sides in time of war, and have therefore less 
incentive than ordinary businessmen to prefer peace. They are 
able, moreover, through monopolistic controls to impede the 
flow of goods and of ideas in the world of industry and trade, 
and thus help to perpetuate inequalities. In their presence, ae 
nothing short of international authority can effectively safe- ag 
‘guard the economic freedom of small business or of individual : 
persons, and the chance for durable economic peace. Even the 
government of the United Statés in the midst of its war effort 
has found it necessary to settle disputes with some of these 
cartels by unsatisfactory compromises. The whole principle of 
supra-legal control of human life for which they stand is op- _ 
posed to Christian theory and to sound public practice alike. 
- How far economic health within national boundaries may 
affect the stability of international society it is not easy to say. 

reat peoples like those of China and India may live for gen- 
tions in grievous economic inequity without directly dis- The 
ing the peace of the world. But one may suspect that the — Bs 
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time when that was possible has gone by. Certainly prolonged 
mass unemployment or privation in an industrial nation results — 
in severe tensions that can readily break out in military aggtes- 
sion; and when this war is over, most great nations will be 
more fully industrialized than ever before. It seems reasonable 
to judge that for the future, the maintenance of economic health 
within nations will be more than ever necessary to keeping the 
peace among nations. 


. Social Well-being 


The same judgment holds good with respect to social well- | 
being. Some nations have gone much further than others in safe- 
guarding civil and personal liberties for their people. “The four 


freedoms” of speech and of worship, from want and from — 
Bi fear, ate only a sample of the hard-won rights we take for — 
fg granted as characteristic of a well-ordered society. Freedom of — 
Bs. _ inquiry, learning, and teaching, of peaceable assembly and or- — 
ee. - ganization, of movement and of habitation, of artistic and | 


literary expression, freedom to work and to stop working: these — 
and many more are required for the full growth of human per- _ 
sons. Wherever individuals, unpopular minorities, or popula-_ 
tions are deprived of such liberties as these, social health suffers. 
It suffers also when individuals, minorities, or populations 
try to live as though-freedom entailed no obligations. Reckless — 23 
individualism and predatory selfishness are not merely political 
or economic hazards. They are symptoms of a dangero 
___ warped social consciousness that can imperil the very existe 
of society. Without responsibilities aioe acknowled 
there is no social life worth the name; and w vithout such § 
_ life, there are no personal freedoms. Resp ibility is the 
. half of liberty. 
In this area, also, what might 5 
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explosive of these areas of conflict within nations probably are 
those in which diverse racial groups are involved. When the 
conflict is complicated, as almost always it is, by economic 
competition—for jobs, trade, professional dominance, and so 
on—the economic tension is likely to become disguised, and the 
racial difference treated as the important ground of conflict. 
And since racial differences are not easy to eradicate, having 
them taken as grounds of conflict can be socially destructive 
in a very high degree. 

Now that the conflict of racial groups has been justified by 
poisonous theories about “master races” and ‘‘subject races,” 
and projected upon a world stage, the issue is taking on poten- _ 
tially disastrous proportions. For the colored peoples are not a 
helpless minority on the planet, whatever may be true in certain 
parts of it. They will come out of this war, moreover, with 
tools and weapons in their hands such as they have never had 
before. The coldest self-interest would bid us seek to have them 
as friends. The bidding of Christian faith and love goes fur- 
ther still. It demands that we claim them as brothers, and seek 
forgiveness for the wrongs they have endured on our account. 
A new kind of relationship among the races must be a major 
foundation stone of lasting peace. 


RELATION OF CHRISTIAN FAITH TO 
GENERAL ETHICAL INSIGHTS 


- On each of the issues just treated, Christian faith and insights 
common to Christians and large groups of non-Christians plain- 
ly stand in close relations. To these we must give brief notice. 
_ There is an important question of principle involved in the 


experience, and appeal to more general ethical principles Of 


attitude of Christians toward those arguments for a just world a 
order which grow out of a wider experience than the Christian = __ 
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of the importance of principles which are rooted in “natural 
law.” There is no doubt about the fact that there is a very 
large consensus of thoughtful people, Christian and non- 
Christian, in favor of the kind of world order that would pro- 
vide equal opportunity to the people of every nation. Ideas of 
justice, concern for the dignity of persons, belief in the impor- 
tance of integrity in relation to the pledged word are principles. 
on which Christians have no monopoly. Doubtless in each case 
arguments for them can be drawn from the Bible and from 
distinctively Christian faith, but arguments from a high con- 
ception of expediency or from the ethical intuitions of men 
in general are also forthcoming. In American church circles, 
this problem is not much debated because most of us take for . 
granted that these general ethical considerations are important 
even for Christians. 

The actual relationship appears to be a reciprocal one. On 


= the one hand, Christian faith contributes in important ways to 
oa sound morality. General ethical principles do not in fact arouse 
& in men the dynamic necessary to act upon them under difficul- 
‘ | ties. They need to be reinforced, not necessarily in the case of 


each individual but on the average, by convictions and loyalties 
which have their roots in Christian faith. Moreover, general © 
ethical principles now current depend in large measure, for 
their widespread acceptance and for important parts of their — 
content, upon the influence of Christianity upon the conscience — 
of the western world. Finally, unless there is a background of — 
Christian faith there is always the danger that sound ethical — 
principles will be torn out of their context and made absolute. — 
We see this in the case of the principle of the freedom of the 
individual. Freedom is needed not that one may act capriciously, — 
but that one may act as a person responsible to God. 
On the other hand, the grounds to be found in common 
perience for belief in universal justice and similar princi 
help to confwm the insights of Christian faith. Faith th 
no such rational support, indeed, should be undet 
_ Most important is the fact that these general pri 
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basis for cooperation with many who are not Christians. World 
order depends upon such cooperation on a very large scale. An 
exclusively Christian approach to these problems would inevit- 
ably fail. Christians can find common ground with Jews, with 
such Humanists as John Dewey and Nehru, with such religious 
leaders as Gandhi. If God is the creator of the world, it is pre- 
posterous to suppose that there are no signs of his will for men 
apart from one channel of revelation that is accepted by only 
a minority of the human race. In a religiously mixed nation 
and a still more mixed world, it is, as Professor John Baillie 
says in another connection, “absolutely necessary that we should 
be able to state our case in terms which can be accepted by Chris- 
tians and non-Christians alike. A Christian’s reasons can never 
be quite identical with a Jew’s, nor either with an atheist’s. But 
there may (and must, if there is to be any truly united witness 
and action) be in them all a Highest Common Factor.” 
Whereas both ethical theories and Christian faith are con- 
cerned mainly with norms or obligations, the sciences are con- 
cerned mainly with facts. Ethics inquires, “What ought to be?” 
The sciences inquire, “What is the case?” Just as Christian faith 
finds common ground with the moral insights and theories of 
many who do not share its own distinctive viewpoint, so it finds 
‘common ground also with those, whether Christians or not, i 
whose primary business is the careful analysis and description $ 
of selected aspects of the world and man. The biologist WHO ae y 
_ affirms the genetic unity of the human stock, the psychologist - 
who throws light on the workings of human emotion and 3 
impulse, the historian who describes the course of recorded 
human events—from all these the Christian intent on a better : 
world order can learn. Perhaps most important for our present —__ 
purpose are the judgments of special students in the difficult = 
fields of economics, government, and international relations. os 
Any serious attempt to carry over Christian principles must hear 
what they have to say. Christian faith and special knowledge — 
too often have distrusted each other. In the attempt to establish — 
a decent world order, both are required. — | 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF PEACE* 
BY ALFRED SCHMALZ 


Ultimate Goals 


No system of laws and organization can stand unless there is a 
living faith to support it. No world organization can succeed unless all 
nation-members have mutual confidence in one another. All, whether 
strong or weak, must recognize the rights of the others; all must be 
ready to make sacrifices for the common good; all must recognize that 
there is in our universe a “power which makes-for righteousness, ” 
namely God. Without vision, the people perish. 


Put down first, then, the necessity for a big enough ideal. 


Now the major problem is to get the nations to work together har- 
moniously within an international organization. So far as we can 
see into the future, there will be nations for a long time; perhaps not 
as many as there were in 1939, but there will still be nations. Our 
ptoblem is how to get these nations to work together. 


We have to start with the present fact that each nation is sovereign, 
by which we mean that it claims the power (1) to be its own judge in 
any controversy that arises between it and other nations, (2) to en- 
force the right as it alone sees right, (3) to increase its armaments 
without limit, (4) to treat its own citizens as it pleases, (5) to regu- 
late its own economic life without regard to how its regulations will 
affect other nations. Much of our present anarchy results directly from 
this fact of sovereignty. So long as each nation acts on the basis of the 
above five assumptions, there will be war. 


We must, then, endeavor to persuade the nations to limit their 
soveteignty, to give up some of their rights in the interest of the — 


general international good. Specifically each nation must: 
1. Agree to submit all disputes to a world court. a 
2. Give up the use of force, except in self-defense. 


3. Reduce armaments on the assurance that the security of all will 
be protected by regional or international police forces. : 


4, Agree to protect the civil rights of all groups and minorities 
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within its borders; all persons being granted freedom of worship, 


freedom of speech, freedom of assemblage, etc. 


*Summary of two reports: Preliminary Report and Monographs (25c. ea.) ai E 


W1a 


Supporting Papers—The Transitional Period (15c. ea.). 


Second Report and 
These reports of the Commission to Study the Organization of Peace can 
secuted from the Commission's office at 8 West 40th Street, New York. _ 
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5. Regulate its economic life with due regard to how particular 
policies will affect neighbor nations. 


This renunciation of sovereignty must go hand in hand with the 
building of strong international institutions, world-wide and regional, 
to perform the services which can no longer be left to each state acting 
separately. The following international institutions are essential to 
world order and justice: 


1. An international court, able to deal with all international dis- 
putes that may arise. 


_ 2. International legislative bodies, similar to Congress or other par- 
liamentary bodies, which will be prepared to make such new laws as a 
are needed or to suggest changes in existing law. : 


3. Adequate police forces, regional and world-wide, to enforce the a 
law against nations that have violated justice. ee 


4 


4. International machinery, like the International Labor Organiza- 


tion, to deal with such matters as international communication and | 
transportation, commerce, finance, health, nutrition, and labor pee 
standards. : Beat 
- 5. Organizations to administer the affairs of backward areas until 
_they are ready for self-government. oe 


The League of Nations has given us valuable experience, but the 
wat has demonstrated the need for something at once stronger and 
more adjustable than the League of 1919. More of national sovereignty 
must be given up than any of the nations granted the League. So we 
rs > 5 z me 
must pass from the League to a federation of the nations, modeled 
more on the relation of the 48 states to our federal government. 
First Steps : . fp naa 
© As soon as the fightin stops, we shall be confronted with problems — 
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without formally ratified treaties. Machinery must be prepared now to 
handle that transitional period. The success with which the problems 
of reconstruction are met will have much to do with making possible 
the final organization of a peaceful international society. 

The problems which necessarily will have to be tackled as soon as 
the fighting stops are: 
Famine and disease 
Civil disorder in the defeated nations 
Economic collapse, throughout the whole world 
Uprooted peoples, torn from their homelands 
Derelict colonies, severed from the mother country 
Social insecurity and fear of want 
False beliefs, especially among the propagandized citizenry of 
the fascist states. 


To meet these issues successfully, international machinery is re- | 
quired in the form of an over-all organization, coordinating the various 
agencies established to deal with any one of these situations. 


The responsibility for the reconstructive activity of this transitional 
period rests, necessarily, chiefly upon the victors, who alone will — 
possess the needed power. Among the victor nations—and this whole 
discussion assumes a United Nations victory—the major brunt of the — 
responsibility must be accepted by Britain, China, Russia, and the 
United States. There are two dangers: first, the victors may refuse to 
make responsible use of their power, and may withdraw into isolation; — 
secondly, the victors may not be willing to turn over the control of © 
world affairs to an international authority after they have completed the — 
tasks of the transitional period. ic 

The first danger can be met by making plans for the immediate post- 
wat petiod now, while the war is still being fought, indeed, as part 
of the war effort. The second danger can be.met through pled 
subscribed to in advance, declaring it to be the sworn purpose of 
PY victor nations to transfer power as rapidly as possible to a develop 
world organization. . Se 
These four major victor nations must make the final 
transitional period, but they must act with ‘the ap : 
ne nee of ate whole community of nations. ” 
proud victors but simply pe 
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5. Regulate its economic life with due regard to how particular 
policies will affect neighbor nations. 


This renunciation of sovereignty must go hand in hand with the 
building of strong international institutions, world-wide and regional, 
to perform the services which can no longer be left to each state acting 
separately. The following international institutions are essential to 
world order and justice: 


1. An international court, able to deal with all international dis- 
putes that may arise. 


2. International legislative bodies, similar to Congress or other par- 
liamentary bodies, which will be prepared to make such new laws as 
are needed or to suggest changes in existing law. 


3. Adequate police forces, regional and world-wide, to enforce the 
law against nations that have violated justice. 


4. International machinery, like the International Labor Organiza- 

_tion, to deal with such matters as international communication and 

transportation, commerce, finance, health, nutrition, and labor 
~ standards. : 
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5. Organizations to administer the affairs of backward areas until 
they are ready for self-government. 

_ The League of Nations has given us valuable experience, but the 
war has demonstrated the need for something at once stronger and 
-more adjustable than the League of 1919. More of national sovereignty 
pest be given up than any of the nations granted the League. So we 
must pass from the League to a federation of the nations,. modeled 
-more on the relation of the 48 states to our federal government. 


First Steps . ; 
As soon as the fighting stops, we shall be confronted with problems 
of relief, restoration of law and order, and economic teconstruction— 
problems of a transitional period extending from the war to the time 
when permanent peace is established through world organization. The _ 
strategy of this period must be so shaped as to lead without break into’ 

e permanent system of world order. And it will be a fairly long | 
\d. After the first World War had been ended by the armistice, — 
eral months were spent in working out the peace, which was th 
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without formally ratified treaties. Machinery must be prepared now to 

ee handle that transitional period. The success with which the problems 
of reconstruction are met will have much to do with making possible 
the final organization of a peaceful international society. 
* “The problems which necessarily will have to be tackled as soon as 

the fighting Stops are: 
Famine and disease 
Civil disorder in the defeated nations 
Economic collapse, throughout the whole world 
Uprooted peoples, torn from their homelands 
Derelict colonies, severed from the mother country 
Social insecurity and fear of want 
False beliefs, especially among the propagandized citizenry of 
the fascist states. 
To meet these issues successfully, international machinery is re- 
ie quired in the form of an over-all organization, coordinating the various 
agencies established to deal with any one of these situations. 
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ie The responsibility for the reconstructive activity of this transitional 
ie? period rests, necessarily, chiefly upon the victors, who alone will . 
_--_—_—_—~possess the needed power. Among the victor nations—and this whole 


‘ discussion assumes a United Nations victory—the major brunt of the 
“ responsibility must be accepted by Britain, China, Russia, and the 
; United States. There are two dangers: first, the victors may refuse to_ 
; make responsible use of their power, and may withdraw into isolation; 
secondly, the victors may not be willing to turn over the control of | 
___ world affairs to an international authority after they have completed the — 
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WHAT IS YOUR ANSWER? 
BY RICHARD M. FAGLEY 


A more just and lasting peace in this generation depends not only 
upon the defeat of fascist aggression but also upon the political ability 
of groups devoted to ideals of justice and brotherhood. The problem is 
political because it deals not with peace in general but with the next 
peace, with the specific, limited opportunities for a better world order 
during the 1940’s and 1950’s. To influence and organize the powerful 
social forces of our world within a brief period of time requires effec- 
tive political action. 

For effective political action we need not only adequate goals to * 
illumine the direction in which society should move, but also inter- as 
mediate objectives to clarify the next steps for a social movement. A 
desert caravan will never get to Mecca unless it knows the route to 
the next oasis. Similarly, our religious studies of world order will not 
influence very much the vast caravan of this generation, unless we are 
able to agree on a comparativély few concrete peace aims—clear, 
pertinent, important aims which will help the average Christian citizen 
to see and to meet his political responsibilities. 

The points which follow are based on a number of the many pro- 
‘nouncements by church leaders during the past few years. They repre- 
‘sent one attempt to lift out from the large body of material certain 
“objectives which might form the starting-point for a more coopera- 
tive, extensive and intensive program of study and education within 
the churches. It is obvious that the aims listed here (or a better list) 
“need to be made far more precise before they can serve as the basis 
of a united program of action. It is also obvious that such a program 
can only be hammered out by the combined efforts of many experts 
and local church groups. If these points serve to stimulate that effort, — 
they will have served their purpose. ener 
1. The rule of God. The churches should strive for universal recog- 
‘nition that men and nations are bound by a law of humanity, based — 
yn the will of God. Government and peoples alike need a greater 
ise of justice, brotherhood and responsibility. The idea that no state _ 
above moral laws is a vital religious contribution to world order. | 


_ How can the idea be defined more clearly? Pea” 
What steps need to be.taken to see that this concept 1s embodied in 
post-war agreements, and also in the thinking of peoples so the. * 
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should stand for international government of international problems. 
Such government must be fully representative, if it is to avoid tyranny 
and to achieve justice. It must be flexible, to meet rapidly changing 
conditions. It must have enough delegated power to prevent aggression 
and to protect the essential freedoms of peoples. The increasing em- 
phasis on adequate peace machinery is a heartening sign. 


How can such machinery be evolved from the war machinery of the 
present struggle? 
Can the agencies of the United Nations be adapted to serve as the 
initial nucleus for an inclusive world organization? 
ae Since the best-conceived peace machinery will fail unless it is sup- 
i ported by a dedicated and determined public will, how can our ecu- 
menical and missionary movements help more effectively to create 
a sense of active world citizenship? 


3. International bill of rights. The churches should support an 
international agreement on the fundamental rights and corresponding 
duties of groups and individuals. The essential freedoms include 
freedom of worship, freedom of speech and association, freedom of 
education, and freedom from want. The idea of an international bill — 
of rights is certainly a far-reaching proposal. Yet such a bill would 
_ become a scrap of paper, unless the fundamental freedoms were 
_ zealously cherished by ordinary folk within the nations. 

How can religious education best meet this challenge? Moreover, 
since the reverse side of every freedom is a social obligation, what 
are the duties which need to be stressed? aye 


4. Disarmament. The churches should stand for mutual and real — 
disarmament after the war, to safeguard mankind from another raceus 
in arms. The genuine reduction of national war machines goes hand | 
in hand with the ability of international government to protect the 
life and liberties of peoples. It seems certain that the United Nations — 
will not disarm after the war unless and until they have adequate 
ss Guarantees against future aggression. aso iN oraras 
Should not the religious plea for disarmament, therefore, be lim sed” 
at every stage with support for international government having 
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A more just and lasting peace in this generation depends not only 
upon the defeat of fascist aggression but also upon the political ability 
of groups devoted to ideals of justice and brotherhood. The problem is 
political because it deals not with peace in general but with the next 
peace, with the specific, limited opportunities for a better world order 
during the 1940’s and 1950's. To influence and organize the powerful 
social forces of our world within a brief period of time requires effec- 
tive political action. 
For effective political action we need not only adequate goals to 
illumine the direction in which society should move, but also inter- = % 
mediate objectives to clarify the next steps for a social movement. A 
desert caravan will never get to Mecca unless it knows the route to 
the next oasis. Similarly, our religious studies of world order will not 
influence very much the vast caravan of this generation, unless we are 
able to agree on a comparatively few concrete peace aims—clear, 
pertinent, important aims which will help the average Christian citizen 
to see and to meet his political responsibilities. 
_ The points which follow are based on a number of the many pro- pe. 
mouncements by church leaders during the past few years. They repre- = 
sent one attempt to lift out from the large body of material certain 
objectives which might form the starting-point for a more coopera- 
tive, extensive and intensive program of study and education within 
e churches. It is obvious that the aims listed here (or a better list) 
need to be made far more precise before they can serve as the basis 
of a united program of action. It is also obvious that such a program 
can only be hammered out by the combined efforts of many experts 
and local church groups. If these points serve to stimulate that effort, 
they will have served their purpose. 
1. The rule of God. The churches should strive for universal recog- 
ition that men and nations are bound by a law of humanity, based 
1 the will of God. Government and peoples alike need a greater 
se of justice, brotherhood and responsibility. The idea that no state 
above moral laws is a vital religious contribution to world order. 
ow can the idea be defined more clearly? 2 os 
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should stand for international government of international problems. 
Such government must be fully representative, if it is to avoid tyranny 
and to achieve justice. It must be flexible, to meet rapidly changing 
conditions. It must have enough delegated power to prevent aggression 
and to protect the essential freedoms of peoples. The increasing em- 
phasis on adequate peace machinery is a heartening sign. 


How can such machinery be evolved from the war machinery of the 
present struggle? 

Can the agencies of the United Nations be adapted to serve as the 
: initial nucleus for an inclusive world organization? 

fe Since the best-conceived peace machinery will fail unless it 1s sup- 
a ported by a dedicated and determined public will, how can our ecu- 
fs menical and missionary movements help more effectively to create 
a sense of active world citizenship? 


3. International bill of rights. The churches should support an 
international agreement on the fundamental rights and corresponding — 
duties of groups and individuals. The essential freedoms include — 
freedom of worship, freedom of speech and association, freedom of — 
education, and freedom from want. The idea of an international bill — 
of rights is certainly a far-reaching proposal. Yet such a bill would — 
become a sctap of paper, unless the fundamental freedoms were 
zealously cherished by ordinary folk within the nations. 4 


How can religious education best meet this challenge? Moreover, 
Since the reverse side of every freedom is a social obligation, what 
are the duties which need to be stressed? ie 
5 . 2 


4, Disarmament. The churches should stand for mutual and real 
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How can this idea of a standard for economic institutions, stressed at 

Oxford and in later statements, be made more concrete and therefore 

more applicable? 

What can the churches do to help apply such a standard ? 
_ 6. Economic democracy. The churches should support the demand 
for greater economic democracy, for government action to prevent 
great inequalities in wealth, for social controls to restrain anti-social 
economic action, and for greater participation by labor in decisions 
which affect its welfare. Catholic proposals for national economic 
councils to make industry more democratic should be studied in this 
connection. 

What do “government action’ and “social controls’ mean in terms 

of legislative action? 

si 1h extent will church members support the proposals of church 

éaders ? 


od 


7. Help for colonies. The churches should urge that the economic, 
scientific and social resources of industrialized countries be mobilized 
to help peoples in backward areas achieve a more abundant and free 
social life. This positive proposal seems the heart of religious thinking 
about dependent peoples. It includes but transcends the demand for 
colonial freedom, because real freedom involves economic independ- 
ence and freedom from want. 

‘Can the lease-lend machinery be adapted for post-war aid to back- 

ward areas? 

Can the churches help to create a national and international will for 

such an expression of brotherhood? 

What does a proposal like this mean in terms of Christian missions? 


8. Economic Planning. The churches should uphold the ideal of 
economic planning to provide for all men decent conditions of work 
which will develop a greater sense of personal fulfilment and of serv- 
ing God in daily life. 

How can we overcome the tragic divisions between work and wor- 

ship, which have limited and stunted the religious life of modern 

man ? 

How can religious education help to restore a sense of divine 

vocation? 

What political and economic action does such a restoration involve? 


9. Religious cooperation. To influence effectively the struggle for a 


better world order, the churches need to practice more fully in their 
own relationships the principles of fidelity, cooperation and sacrificial 
service which they urge upon the nations. | 
What is the practical meaning of this in terms of our own denomina- 
tion, in terms of our own community? 


It is our task to create now that religious spirit which will 
demand and support an international order based on justice so 
that peace and freedom for all men will be the fruits of victory 
and will be made secure. 


What the blueprint of the future is to be is not easy to 
formulate. In our Program for World Reconstruction, we have 
laid down the principles on which an enduring peace can be 
built. 1. The extension of democracy to all people, including 
those residing in colonial possessions. 2. The creation of an in- 
ternational organization to adjust differences and to provide for 
cooperative enterprises. 3. Universal disarmament and the es- 
tablishment of an international police force to be used to re- 
strain aggression or outlaw nations. 4. The removal of social 
injustices which lead to war. 5. The recognition that the re- 
sources of the world belong to all the children of men and 
should be made available to all irrespective of national allegi- 
ances. How to apply these principles requires specialized knowl- 
edge, research and study. This Conference resolves to aid now 
in the creation of a council for peace which shall endeavor to 
prepare the blueprint for the world tomorrow. 


We recognize that men and women of other religions share 
similar post-war aims, and we welcome the opportunity to coun- 
sel and to cooperate with them to achieve these noble ends. 


From the statement of the Commission on Jus- 
tice and Peace officially adopted by the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis at its annual 
convention in Cincinnati, Ohio, on February 
26, 1942. 4 


“A Touchstone of Democracy—The Japanese in America” has — 
just been published by the Council for Social Action. The pamphlet 
contains five articles by men who have been working on the prob- 
lem for many months: John C. Bennett, Joseph Conard, Galen 
Fisher, Clarence Gillett and Charles W. Iglehart. Copies may be 
obtained from the Council for Social Action, 289 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, at 10c. each. 4 


